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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 

The splendid portrait of Lady Willoughby de Broke, painted 
by Romney in 1779, and the portrait of Eleanor, Lady Hylton, 
by Gainsborough, loaned by Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance, 
the portrait of Mrs. Dillon by Raeburn, lent by Mrs. H. P. 
Eells, the portrait of H. R. H. William Henry, Duke of Glou- 
cester, by Beechey, lent anonymously, and the Romney and 
Reynolds presented to the Museum by J. H. Wade, are all hung 
in this gallery. Taken together with the later eighteenth century 
furniture, the Chelsea and Bristol china figures bequeathed by 
Mary Warden Harkness, and the exquisite Bristol glass candel- 
abra, loaned by Mr. and Mrs. John A. Penton, they form a visi- 
ble expression of the ideas and ideals of the period. w. m. m. 

ETCHINGS BY OTTO H. BACHER 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 

If the ideal biographer is one who keeps his own personality out 
of the narrative, then Otto H. Bacher is that rare person. He 
must have been singularly modest for a man of his talent and 
attainments. In his only writing, With Whistler in Venice, 
there is no indication whatever as to the kind of man Bacher 
himself was, this in spite of the entirely satisfying and inform- 
ing character of the work as a chronicle of Whistler's Venetian 
days. Though it is a more pleasing picture of the eminent 
artist than the Pennells' Life, one tries in vain to imagine the 
young Bacher of that time from his book. 

It is to the friends who knew him in his Cleveland days that 
we must turn to visualize the man, for very little seems to have 
been written about him. He was born in Cleveland in 1856 on 
River Street. He must have been vastly interested by the lake- 
craft under his window for many of his etchings, the record of 
his Venetian days, depict shipping successfully and under- 
standingly. His handling of the maze of masts and cordage 
attests his early familiarity with similar scenes. An etching of 
the tower of old Trinity Church and the drawing for it are 
of this period and are owned by the Museum. Engine House 
Number One in the old Third Ward now occupies the site of the 
public school which he attended. 

At the age of sixteen Bacher began his art studies under De- 
Scott Evans but soon joined Willis S. Adams in a studio in the 
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Raymond Block where the Leader-News Building now stands. 
A record of the Cleveland of the 70's is found in the collection 
of Bacheriana just presented to the Museum by Mrs. Arthur 
F. Weaver of the Art School, in memory of Charles Weaver to 
whom Bacher sent his work from time to time. The titles read 
River Pier; West Pier; Spring Street, September 1878; Old 
Trinity, — buildings and names that have long since been for- 
gotten by many. There is an old sketch in the corner of which 
is etched the date June 1 878. It may be the southwest corner of 
the Public Square. All these are the scratchy uneven work of a 
student but evidence of the active, alert and interested young 
mind that afterward gave us the homely German landscapes 
and the many etchings of everyday Venetian life. 

In 1878 accompanied by Sion L. Wenban and Adams, who 
had been associated with him in the Cleveland Art Club, organ- 
ized in 1876, he set out for Munich and entered the antique 
class of the Royal Academy, then under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Benzur and Hockel. Such titles as Lustheim, Schleiss- 
heim, Regensburg, are reminiscent of this time and belong to 
what is called the Danube set. These were published in the 
American Art Review, twenty-four in number. They show an 
advance in technique and arrangement, and in some there is a 
certain charm. Unter Schleissheim and Lustheim, June 28, '79 
are very much in the nervous scratchy manner of Beurdeley, the 
Frenchman of today. The Schnabel Weiss and the Ferry at 
Schnabel Weiss remind us of Stephen Parrish's etchings of New 
England water-fronts. 

It is not until we come to his Venetian sketches that the 
genius of the young artist is attested. His mind seems to have 
been teeming with impressions that he must register. In 1880 
Frank Duveneck of Cincinnati, accompanied by a party of 
young and enthusiastic Americans spent the summer and fall 
in Italy, mostly in Venice. Bacher was of this group and was 
fortunate in being associated with that most brilliant painter. 
Perhaps the younger man's exuberance needed curbing some- 
what; a still-life in oil that we have seen, has a gold back-ground, 
an experiment in the Byzantine and the Primitive way of work- 
ing not in the best taste. 

Another fortunate influence of this summer was that of 
James McNeill Whistler. The latter artist had come to Venice 
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commissioned by the Fine Arts Society of London to make the 
set of Twelve Etchings. He was interested in the younger man's 
work and printed some of his Venice set on the press Bacher had 
brought from Germany. He established himself in the Casa 
Jankovitz on the Riva near the Giardino Pubblico where 
Bacher and a group of Duveneck's pupils lived. The older 
artist undoubtedly influenced the younger, his daringly simple 
plates being in contrast to the tendency to overcrowd, notice- 
able in Bacher. In the paintings of the latter are qualities of 
color and depth that are very considerable but his etchings like 
those of the master seldom contain any sustained arrangement 
of light and shade. They excite interest in a degree though it is 
not the imagination that is stirred. They are not generally 
remarkable for poetic feeling. One or two, such as Venice Ship- 
ping and the Ducal Palace or Rainy Night, Venice, might evoke 
visions in one who had seen Venice but there is little of the 
dramatic. The usual Turneresque comparison for like scenes 
fails. 

A few prints of canals, quiet and deserted, have the sleepy 
air of a tired old-world town; these have an appeal. Canal in 
Venice has this charm. Lavenderia, two women silhouetted 
against the gloom of a great arched passage, is supposed to have 
suggested the well-known subject, The Dyer, to Whistler. It 
is of a lot of twelve etchings issued in an elaborately decorated 
white calfskin portfolio. The Ponte Sospiri (Bridge of Sighs) 
is of these, as are Reteria (Net Makers), Merlatrice (Lace 
Makers) and Perleria (Bead Stringers). In the folio print, 
Grand Canal otherwise a rather bleak, hard plate, the dazz- 
ling, fascinating ripple of reflections on the water is admirably 
accomplished. The largest plate of all, Interior of St. Marks, 
Venice is likewise the most brilliant in many ways. It is char- 
acterized by a painter-like treatment and boldness that are 
most successful. 

Bacher remained in Florence during the winter of 1 8 80-81 
but returned to Venice for the following summer and winter. 
In 1 883, after a visit to London where he saw Whistler daily, he 
went to America. The succeeding two years were spent in 
Cleveland and New York. Two years were then passed on the 
Continent, after which, in 1886, he returned to London and saw 
Whistler for the last time. In Paris, he studied with Carolus 
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Duran, Boulanger and Lefebvre. The last named wrote of his 
paintings as late as 1917 — "to an extraordinary mastery of the 
technique of his art he joined a love of truth and an intolerance 
of affectation that made him one of the most individualistic 
of painters as he was one of the most interesting of men." 

At the Exposition in St. Louis in 1904 he received the silver 
medal for etching. He exhibited at Chicago in 1892 and his 
painting, July (a nude) was hung at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco. His death in 1909 has been spoken of as 
a distinct loss to American art. "Brother artists put him 
among the great etchers of the world; as an American second 
only to Whistler." In Otto Henry Bacher, Cleveland can boast 
an etcher of first rank. Including the Weaver gift, the Museum 
collection now contains about sixty examples of his work. 

W. McC. McK. 

JAPANESE ROOM REARRANGED 

In the rearrangement of the Japanese Room (Gallery XIV) 
emphasis is laid upon recent acquisitions of wood block prints 
and pottery. The pottery in the two cases near the doorways 
are examples of ware from various Japanese provinces which 
were active pottery kiln sites during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The ware which is the simplest, without dec- 
oration, with the exception of a charming and effective crackle 
caused by regulated firing in the kiln, is from the province of 
Satsuma. This undecorated Satsuma ware is earlier than any 
other of the pieces in the exhibition, and outranks them all in 
artistic excellence. Especially notable is the small tea-pot, 
with handle, snout and cover, which in the course of time has 
become delightfully stained by many infusions of tea to a deli- 
cate warm creamy tone. Opposite is another white piece slightly 
decorated with anindented pattern around theshoulder. Between 
the two is a later example of the same ware which is not only 
inferior in surface quality, but has lost too much the sense of 
good form for the sake of exploitation in technique and deco- 
ration. To the right is another example of the same ware, still 
later, which relies entirely upon its decoration for importance 
and thereby loses its place as a good example of the potter's art, 
because of over-emphasis on the part of the decorator, rather 
than the potter. 
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